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At this point, as we are placing the final 
Number of this Volume into the hands of our 
readers, we wish to express our sincere thanks 
to our contributors of articles and to our sub- 
scribers for their loyal support to our Associa- 
tion and its publication. May the period of 
summer bring rich refreshment of body and 
of spirit. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


The American Classical League is returning 
to its pre-war custom of holding an open sum- 
mer meeting for the reading of papers in con- 
nection with its annual business meeting. This 
year’s meeting will be held on June 17-19 at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. The after- 
noon session of June 18 will be devoted to the 
celebration of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the League and the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Service Bureau 
for Classical Teachers. 


VACATION SUGGESTIONS’ 


The pleasant season of the year has arrived, 
when we should be making plans to observe 
Horace’s injunction to leave the smoke, and 
wealth, and racket of the prosperous city, to 
relieve our galled necks of the city yoke, as 
Martial puts it (9.12), and drink up the sun 
through our pores, so that friends will hardly 


recognize us when we return. Indeed, we have 


lost something of the spirit of the authors whose 
works we interpret if we accept twelve months 
of sedentary city life as anything but a make- 


shift, imposed by dire necessity. We should 
not try to escape from ourselves by distant 
travel; we may even crowd Plato and Menander 
into our trunk racks to soothe our consciences 
on the subject of self-improvement, but go we 
must. Certainly we should not try to outdo the 
Roman noble in stupidity as well as in techno- 
logical advancement by dashing off as if to a 
fire on the other side of the continent, but 
should go about our migration at the more mod- 
est pace of Horace’s bob-tailed mule. Indeed, 
the automobile, symbol as it is of our advanced 
civilization, serves us best when it transports us 
to spots where no such vehicle can operate, and 
we get back to the simplest methods of locomo- 
tion for which Nature designed us, or which 
the human race has enjoyed since the time of 
Jason. 

I use the word enjoyed advisedly, since I am 
convineed that neither Greeks nor Romans had 
completely outgrown their nomadic habit, and 
that they traveled extensively primarily for fun. 
The Roman noble may have told himself that 
it was expedient to distribute his estates up and 
down the peninsula, but he was really planning 
months of travel and recreation. The spirit in 
which I prepared this paper precluded serious 
factual research, but some interesting statistics 
might be prepared as to the time which men 
like Pliny or Cicero spent in travel—and time 
is what counts in human life, not mileage. The 
story of the Golden Fleece was not invented for 
the benefit of American high school children. 
but as an excuse for the first summer eruise. It 
was a ‘stag’ affair, as was most Greek traveling, 
and I fear the prospect of finding Medeas may 
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have played a part in their undertaking the ride than an American’s afternoon in a canoe or 


venture. 

One of the most enlightening accounts of the 
early Greeks’ seafaring proclivities is found in 
Hesiod, and we perceive a strong undercurrent 
of disdain for its practicality in the very first 
line of his discussion: ‘If a desire for uncom- 
fortable seafaring seize you .. .’ (W.D. 618). 
Especially would I call attention to his preserip- 
tion as to the size of the ship: ‘Admire a small 
ship, but put your freight in a large one, for the 
greater its lading the greater will be your 
gain... , if only the winds keep back their 
harmful gales.’ (Ibid. 643-5) Trim little ves- 
sels, on which there would be little stevedoring, 
were pleasant to handle and popular because 
they could take one away from home. The Ro- 
man, with a more practical turn of mind, seems 
to have shown a taste for larger vessels, if we 
may judge from the provision of a law limiting 
the size of boats which senators, or their sons, 
could own.? The native Italian, however, seems 
always to have clung to the agricultural tradi- 
tion, and this law was presumably directed 
against financial involvement in commerce 
rather than personal participation. Still, it is 
hard to imagine that the senators who owned 
those smaller vessels left their enjoyment en- 
tirely to slaves and agents. 

At a later period the Romans evince a con- 
siderable fondness for travel by water, which 
we could assume from the location of their villas. 
The evidence of frescoes indicates that ample 
docks were provided at their seaside establish- 
ments; and the little six-oared boats which ap- 
pear in them are presumably pleasure-bound.* 
Martial describes the pleasant sensation of coast- 
ing in a phasellus comparable to the small craft 
in the paintings, off the shore of Formiae (10. 
30.11—15) : ‘Here the surface of Thetis’ realm is 
rippled by a gentle breeze, the water is not slug- 
gish, but the living calm of the sea carries his 
bright-sailed phasellus with a breath like the re- 
freshing air from the purple fan of a girl.’ 
But it must be noted that this reference occurs 
in an idyllie description of the attractions of a 
villa which its busy owner leaves to doormen 
and stewards. Above all, we must observe that 
this boating was passive, more like a gondola 


a ‘day sailer’* I was going to call it ladylike, 
but desist because of the implied affront to 
American womanhood. Such passive enjoyment 
of the water is very real, normal, and com- 
mendable for the occasional resort: visitor, but 
the thought that a man like Pliny, who spent a 
considerable portion of his life by sea and lake, 
and surely owned assorted boats, may not have 
even known how to row, fills me with pity for 
those snobbish slaves of convention. Who can 
tell but that he let a slave bait his hook when 
—and if—he went fishing ? 

Physical laziness becomes a virtue at the end 
of a year of conscientious work; it becomes a 
stern necessity when sickness finally overtakes 
us. And presumably it was the sheer relaxa- 
tion and comfort of travel by water which com- 
mended it to Celsus as a cure for tuberculosis. 
A voyage from Rome to Alexandria is highly 
recommended for those who can stand it, while 
shorter trips are prescribed for those in a weak- 
ened condition.* Pliny the Elder refers to the 
same practice, but speaks even more highly of 
the benefit to be derived from living among 
pitch- or resin-producing woods. Now I am not 
seeking sympathy as an invalid, but I do pro- 
fess unbounded confidence in the principle of 
preventive medicine which is so aptly expressed 
by our perfect guide in all these matters, old 
Horace: ‘After I promised you that I would 
stay in the country only five days, I am proved 
a liar by staying away the whole month of 
August. Furthermore, if you wish me to live 
sound and hearty, you will grant me the same 
indulgence in my fear of sickness as you would 
if I were actually sick .. . I’ll be back to see 
you with the Zephyrs, if you don’t mind, and 
the first swallow.’ (2£pist. 1.7.1-13) Tubereu- 
losis is as good a disease to avoid as any, so I 
hereby resolve to apply the classic prescription 
of a seaside cottage in the spruces, and a boat. 

Returning to our subject of active and passive 
enjoyment of boating, let us say that the only 
expression of a real sailor’s feeling which we 
have in Latin literature is Catullus’ famous de- 
scription of his phasellus: its speed under sail or 
oars, its reliable performance on a long trip. 
The charm of the poem lies in the fact that dur- 
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ing that journey Catullus absorbed something of 
the perennial spirit of the true sailor, be he 
slave or free, the spirit which makes all Homeric 
ships ‘swift’, and which inspires the fisherman 
to over-rate the speed of his craft at least twen- 
ty-five per cent. No, I don’t think that ‘yacht’ 
of Catullus ever proved its superiority in for- 
mal races; it simply had a place in the hearts of 
the men who handled her sheets. 

This suggests to me a generalization to the 
effect that the pattern of our life in America ap- 
proaches that of an ancient slave more closely 
than that of the ancient gentlemen—and we 
gain immeasurably by the change. The liv- 
eried chauffeur is going out of style; the luxury 
yacht, operated by paid hands, is fast becoming 
obsolete ; millionaires take pride in their ability 
to assemble a fuel pump, mend a sail or cook a 
hearty meal. Other Americans, without yacht- 
club connections but well able to afford the pam- 
pering of expensive resort hotels, tax the facili- 
ties of ‘windjammer cruises’, on which passen- 
gers pay generously for the privilege of serving 
as crew.° We are freeing ourselves from the 
tabu of slave-holding or feudal societies which 
proscribes manual competence as vulgar and un- 
gentlemanly. The old ideal of manual incom- 
petence may have been approached in some 
European countries in recent centuries, but the 
Romans must be eredited with having carried it 
to the most outlandish extremes. They enjoved 
some outdoor sports, probably kept themselves 
fitter than most of us do, and were of necessity 
‘horsey.’ Yet Juvenal heaps scorn on a young 
Automedon who drove his own chariot, and tears 
his hair at the thought of a patrician’s feeding 
his favorite steed (7.154). As in most other 
phases of the satirist’s criticism, we praise the 
Romans for the very things which he deplores 
and hope the phenomena here recounted were 
commoner than we have been led to infer.’ 

However, we must give the Roman gentleman 
due eredit for his basic contribution to the art 
of vacationing, the concept that one should have 
at least two homes. Many of them were real 
farmers—agricultural executives—so that they 


had a valid reason for their migratory life; 
others could at least rationalize their fondness 
for fresh air and wholesome exercise. If the 


objection is raised that my implied suggestion 
is impractical, that we are not in the country 
estate class, my reply is that if we really wanted 
the combination of town and country life as 
badly as the ancients we would find a way. The 
city auctioneer saved and borrowed to buy him- 
self a farm; the thrifty farmer made possession 
of a town house the object of his ambition. The 
latter point is illustrated by a significant in- 
scription from Africa: ‘. ... born in a lowly 
home and of humble parents who had neither 
fortune nor home of their own. From my earli- 
est years I lived on the farm, cultivating my 
plot; the land had no rest from me nor I from 
the land. And when the season brought forth 
the ripened harvest, I was the first of the reap- 
ers. As the company of scythe-men went forth 
to the fields, whether seeking the crops of Nu- 
midian Cirta or the Fields of Jupiter, I out- 
stripped all, leaving the ranks of my fellows be- 
hind. Twice six harvests I cut beneath the rag- 
ing sun, and was raised from the position of a 
hand to that of a leader. For eleven years | 
headed the battalion of reapers, and my hand 
sheared the plains of Numidia. This toil and 
frugal life content with little made me the 
owner of a town house and a farm of my own, 
and my home lacked nothing. Further, my life 
won the reward of office, and I was enrolled 
among the counsellors. In the sacred house of 
the Order I took my seat, chosen by the Order, 
and from a mere rustic I became a censor. Sons 
I had, and lived to see beloved grandsons. For 
my high deserts I enjoyed long years of honor, 
which no savage tongue embittered by seandal. 
Learn, ye mortals, to live your years with fair 
repute. So did he deserve to die who lived with- 
out guile.’ (Dessau, J.L.8. 7458) The balance 
of town and country interests-in the life of a 
man of higher economic status is shown in an- 
other late African epitaph on which a gentle- 
man proudly advertises himself as the father of 
two Roman equites, a jurisconsult in the forum, 
a good farmer.*® 

We fit into the picture somewhere between the 
reaper and the lawyer, with the obvious differ- 
ence that our prime interests tie us to the city. 
Our ambitions should be restricted to something 
more like the ancient suburbanum in its most 
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modest form, perhaps like Martial’s Nomenta- 
num. It may be even smaller, comparable with 
that famous estate where a cucumber could not 
grow straight, and the vintage was stored in a 
pitched nut shell. But call it a farm, and live 
there like a farmer. Though you may not be 
able to make a major contribution to the world’s 
food supply, go about your gardening, your 
tinkering, your chores in the spirit of a Cinein- 
natus. Indeed, a full summer vacation for a 
healthy individual should entail a change of oc- 
cupation rather than a complete cessation of ac- 
tivity, and the necessity of regular eating will 
keep most of us from untempered sloth. Here 
again the pattern is set for us by the slaves of 
the Imperial period rather than their masters. 
On the large estates from which the nobles de- 
rived their incomes, the obvious solution for the 
labor problem at times of peak demand was to 
transport a numerous household to the scene of 
action. Pliny the Younger throws some light 
on how the system worked: ‘I am at present en- 
gaged in my vintage... , if you can eall it be- 
ing engaged to pick a grape now and then, to 
take a look at the press, to taste the juice in the 
vat and stroll around to surprise the city slaves 
at their work. For they now superintend the 
country slaves and leave me to my secretaries 
and readers.’ (9.20) The fact that city slaves 
were put in charge of the operations indicates 
that they were experienced in, at least, one phase 
of farm life, and suggests that they may have 
advanced to high positions in the city household 
through a cursus laborum, which may have in- 
cluded a term as vilicus somewhere.’® How the 
slaves themselves reacted to the treatment we 
cannot tell, but his unheralded greetings would 
have been anything but pleasant if the slaves 
were either grumbling or shirking. The possi- 
bility for reunions of old friends or relatives, 
and generous commissary provisions may have 
turned the occasion into something of a ‘lark.’ 
Martial definitely asserts that this was the case 
in his idealized picture of life on a model farm: 
‘The wineseller does not sicken with pallor-caus- 
ing ease, or the sleek bath-attendant waste his 
master’s oil, but sets the crafty snare for greedy 
fieldfares, or pulls in fish on his jerking line, or 
brings home the doe caught in his net. Happy 


town slaves got their exercise in the light-soiled 
garden, their children, freed from the tyranny 
of their teacher (paedagogus) gleefully take or- 
ders from the vilicus .. .’ (I11.58.29-33) These 
school boys had an experience almost identical 
with that of thousands of such youths today, 
who turn to strenuous farming during their 
summer months. The reference to hunting and 
fishing in our passage I had long considered 
atypical of a slave’s activities, but the thought 
occurs to me that, though both sports were en- 
joved by gentlemen (at least the hunting for 
larger game), the Romans’ taste for fish and 
game may have exceeded their zeal for the 
sports. In the complex life of the self-support- 
ing villa, interesting details which to us would 
become major hobbies were left to slaves. The 
ancients had no wild life associations or garden 
clubs. 

There will be a labor shortage in agriculture 
this summer, but a dearth of employers who 
might, like Faustinus, specify that half the aft- 
ernoons be spent in fishing. And the alterna- 
tive procedure of buying even a modest summer 
house at which to acquire that rich tan may 
prove impracticable, in view of current prices. 
We may be reduced to the typical American 
holiday of a few weeks of modest travel, and if 
time has laid a heavy hand on ‘Lizzy,’ the state 
of the automotive market may further reduce 
us to that simplest expedient for locomotion, 
hitch-hiking. If a sense of pride should restrain 
us from extending the pleading thumb, we need 
but cast our thoughts back to Ser. 2.6.42, and 
greet our kindly benefactor as Maecenas. Then, 
if the expense of lodgings en route or at the re- 
sort deters us, we may apply a suggestion of 
that wisest and most experienced of travelers, 
Solon. His enumeration of the durable satisfac- 
tions of life includes: ‘Sons, and horses, and a 
friend in foreign parts.’ Indeed, the golden 
age of travel lay back in the Homeric age, when 
a host like Menelaus might be counted on not 
only for entertainment but for a gift of the 
finest equipment for a journey as well, a pair 
of mules. (Plan to make your first night’s stop 
at the home of a philanthropic automobile 
dealer.) Lacking such connections—and a Nes- 
tor to direct you—, at least, plan your itinerary 
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to pass the home of an Axylus, ‘who dwelt by 
the side of the road and entertained everybody.’ 
(Il. 6. 13-5) 

If you must depend on commercial lodgings, 
I wish you better luck than seems to have ob- 
tained in the ancient world. The inn is a favor- 
ite scene for murders and the inn-keeper an in- 
corrigible crook, unblessed by ordinary privi- 
leges of law. So the first precaution is to make 
inquiry of an experienced traveler, as did Dio- 
nysus on his way to Hades: ‘I came here so that 
you could tell me about all the guest houses 
where you stopped when you went down for 
Cerberus, the harbors, bake shops, fancy houses, 
rest rooms, drinking fountains, route numbers, 
chief towns, flop houses, where there were fewest 
bugs.’ (Aristophanes, Frogs 109-15.) Boys will 
be boys when some flimsy excuse carries them 
beyond the restraints of home and neighborhood 
gossip, as we see in that classic graffito of the 
traveler and the inn-keeper: 

Manager, let’s figure it up. 

You have a sextarius of wine, bread, one as. 

Right. 

Girl, eight asses. 

Right. 

Hay for your donkey, two asses. 


That donkey is going to ruin me. 
2120) 


(Baumeister IIT. 


Such places of entertainment, be it remarked, 
could be reached by a very short walk from any 
ancient town, and Vergil’s Copa was a ‘puella’ 
of the type referred to. 

Now, though that graffito may pass as some- 
thing of a joke, it is probably near enough to 
the truth to constitute a grave indictment of an- 
cient social conditions. The fact that the men 
in this room do not plan their perigrinations in 
the way that gentlemen did—and the way Dio- 
nysus did—is one of the few signs of real prog- 
ress in the world. And the freedom with which 
American women can plan vacation travel is 
something for us to be proud of. Limited steps 


in this direction, for the benefit of at least some 
classes, were being taken in the Roman Empire. 
The elaborate caravansery which Horace so 
properly scorns as being prescribed for a prae- 
tor’s trip to Tibur did serve this function of 
transporting a supposedly fragile wife. The 
same may be said of the ridiculous multiplica- 


tion of villas along the routes over which a noble 
would travel to his seaside or mountain estates. 
For the more extended trips or junkets asso- 
ciated with provincial and military administra- 
tion, women came to be something of a fixture. 
Whether the change came about as a result of 
the women’s assertion of their rights or by com- 
mon consent, makes little difference; it must, at 
any rate, be considered as part of a vitally im- 
portant social revolution.'' As to the use which 
women made of their privilege, a eynie might 
recall Juvenal’s account of the senator’s wife 
who was prostrated by seasickness when called 
upon to travel with her husband, but could mess 
with the crew and handle ropes when accom- 
panying a gladiator.’* On the other hand, one 
might cite the use which was made by Pliny’s 
wife of the official post to return to her bereaved 
aunt (Kpist. 10.120), or Nigrina’s trip from 
Cappadocia with the ashes of. her husband. 
(Mart. 9.30) 

In conclusion I should make it clear that re- 
cuperation for next September’s duties does not 
require residence in any particular part of the 
world. For most of us it is easier to throw off 
cares in an environment like that of Horace’s 
wolf-stalking jaunt than on the Via Sacra; but 
it is the spirit of the thing which counts. Speed, 
efficiency, ambition, must be banished from our 
minds, the virtue of punctuality observed only 
at meal times. Sheer 
philosophic patience,’* if need be, is what Amer- 
ica needs more than a good fiye-cent cigar. At 
the risk of offending any convinced prohibition- 
ists in the room, and at the further risk of con- 
veying the impression that I am prejudiced in 
this matter of vacationing, I will illustrate my 
point by an incident from one of the Greek 
romances. As the charming hero and heroine 
were sailing on a merchantman from Crete to 
Alexandria, they ran into a calm, whereupon the 
crew proceeded to occupy their time in the pleas- 
ant process of getting drunk, While the ship was 
thus drifting helplessly with no effective de- 
fenders, pirates attacked and made off with the 
couple, to start them on their round of hair-rais- 
ing adventures. Fortunately, we are not sitting 
as an admiralty court to try those sailors, and 
are free to express appreciation of the fine spirit 


laziness, condoned as 
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in which they accepted the gifts of Nature. 
‘Blessed be the tempest, kind the storm which 
drives us nearer home ;’ blessed also be the calm 
which gives us surcease from labors. We need in 
our vacation traveling, as in our lives, this 
patience of the sailor—or of the farmer waiting 
for his seeds to sprout. 

Above all, go with a song in your heart, like 
Horace’s wayfarer who tuned up with the pedes- 
trian sailor of that famous canal trip. With 
Sweet Adeline on your lips and some appro- 
priate equivalent of vappa inside them, sally 
forth on your Saturday picnie or your conti- 
nental tour. 

NOTES 


1 Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States in Washington, D. C., 
on May 9 and 10, 1947. 

2 Livy 21.63. The limit was very low, 300 amphorae, 
or about eight tons. 

8 M.Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of 
the Roman Empire, Oxford 1926, pls. III, VIII. Pliny 
does not mention docks in his deseription of his Lauren- 
tian villa, but we may assume the existence of such 
equipment from his reference to the adequate supply of 
fish, and his praise of the view from the water. 

4Fronto, De Fer, Alsiens. 3.1b (C. R. Haines, The 
Correspondence of Marcus Aurelius Fronto, London, 
Heinemann 19, 20, II. p. 4): . . . vel si videtur ali- 
quam navem conscenderes, ut aethere tranquillo in altum 
provectus porticulorum et remigum visu audituque te 
oblectes. Cf. Mar, 3.20, 19, 20; Plin. Hpist. 6.24.2, A 
possible exception is seen in the account of rowing ma- 
neuvers by boys on the Moselle, Ausonius, Mosella 202-5. 

5 Celsus 3.22: Plin. H.N. 24.6.19. 

6 Cf. note 12, below, for an account. of similar self- 
service on the Mediterranean. The continuing popularity 
of ‘victory gardening’ among city dwellers of all classes 
illustrates the corresponding phenomenon on shore. 

7 Horace may possibly be cited as a representative of 
a saner attitude toward positive recreation: his hoeing 
(Epist. 1.14.39), his association with common farmers 
(Serm. 2.6; 65-7, 77), his migrations on muleback, are 
all familiar. How he conducted himself aboard a boat 
may have to remain one of our tantalizing mysteries, but 
it is hard to imagine that he consistently restricted him- 
self to the dignified role of passenger. Specifically, the 
biremis scapha of Od. 3.29, fin. sounds like an ancient 
equivalent of a sprit-rigged skiff, on which he served as 
captain or crew. It is appropriately contrasted with the 
proud merchantman which can get into real danger; the 
‘raging Aegean’ is any body of salt water where he 
happened to be, calm as a mill pond on the days when 
he tempts it, with no more than a light air (aura) stir- 
ting; Pollux and his twin assumed about as grave a re- 


sponsibility for his welfare as for that of the passengers 
on a Delaware River ferry. 

8 Dessau 7742 ¢. 

9 Mart. 8.61.6 ;9.97.7. 

10 Cf. TAPA lxxi (1940) 279. 

11 The activities of the wives of provincial administra- 
tors came in for criticism in the First Century of the 
Empire; one senator even charged that in cases of pecu- 
Jation the women were more often guilty than their hus- 
bands, Tac. Ann. 3.33. This man’s attempt to keep them 
home met with failure, but legislation was passed which 
made governors responsible for their misdeeds (perhaps 
with some reason, since the wives’ independent status 
made them safe agents through whom to work). What 
the record does not show is the women’s positive func- 
tion as partners in the tremendous responsibilities asso- 
ciated with governorship. Against the indictments of 
Tacitus and Dio might be cited the behavior of the wife 
of Pilate (Matthew 27.19). 

12 Sat. 6.82-102. Traveling as the wife of a freed- 
man, this woman enjoyed the positive pleasure of at 
least trying to take part in the operation of the ship, 
as do the patrons of our ‘windjammer eruises.’ A sena- 
tor’s wife, on the other hand, spent the weary hours in 
dignified boredom, many of them, apparently, in the 
seclusion of a foul-smelling stateroom. 

13 My use of the word ‘patience’ is, of course, euphe- 
mistic, since the development of the art of sailing is a 
striking illustration of the fact that man’s conquest of 
Nature has been largely inspired by his aversion to work. 
This conquest of the sea was only complete when man 
learned to sail against the wind as well as with it, and 
the spirit in which it was made we ean see in a sig- 
nificant line of Aristophanes’ Frogs 1076: poy PavtA€yet 
kovker’ Sevpi éxeice, ‘Now the sailor 
protests and no longer rows, but sails first one direction 
and then the other.’ I am somewhat uncertain as to the 
meaning of the phrase Sevpi éxeioe, except that it 
has a definite connotation of reversal of direction (ef. 
Eur. Helen 1140, where it refers to the complete reversal 
of fortune); it could mean ‘to and from’ the objective 
of their maneuvers—‘there and back’—or ‘back and 
forth,’ as in tacking. Both interpretations lead to the 
same conclusion, since nowhere in the world can the wind 
be counted on to blow exactly athwart any course which 
one may wish to take. The one certain conclusion which 
emerges is that Aristophanes was an arrant landlubber 
who could not appreciate the thrill of making Nature 
work against herself, so to speak, at a rate of a few 
stadia per hour, but preferred to see vessels splashing 
along at the speed of a snappy chariot. 

SaMvuEL L. MOHLER 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE 


REVIEWS 
Milton and the Renaissance Ovid. By Davis 
P. Harpine. 105 pp. (Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, XXX, 4, Univer- 
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sity of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1946.) $1.50 
(paper), $2.00 (cloth). 


The personality of John Milton is one of the 
most extraordinary in all literary history. One 
ef the world’s great poets, he was a Puritan; a 
scholar of vast erudition, he was a bigot. His 
career, intellectually, politically, and personally, 
was perhaps the best exemplification of some of 
his most brilliant verses: 


Heu! quam perpetuis erroribus acta fatiscit 
avia mens hominum, tenebrisque immersa profundis 
Oedipodioniam volvit sub pectore noctem, 


quae vesana suis metiri facta deorum 


audit... .! 


The mind of so paradoxical a man provides an 
unusually inviting subject for the investigation 
of literary influences and borrowings. The pres- 
ent work undertakes to find in Milton hitherto 
unidentified traces of Ovidian influence, and 
makes the excellent point that in such a study 
the editions current in Milton’s time should be 
consulted, since they may contain readings now 
expunged from the text of Ovid, and, in any 
case, the annotations will show how the text was 
then interpreted, and may also be sources in 
themselves.* 

The author has confined himself very strictly 
to the subject stated in his title, but unfortu- 
nately for his purposes Milton did not retire to 
a desert isle with a copy of Ovid. It is for this 
reason, no doubt, that the study often conveys 
an embarrassing impression of naiveté. For ex- 
ample, Harding’s argument (pp. 70 f.) that 
Milton got ‘classical authority for Chaos as a 
ruling divinity’ from early editions of the Meta- 
morphoses which had in XIV, 404-5, the now 
discarded reading ‘noctisque deos, Erebonque 
Chaonque, convoeat,’ is quite pointless; Milton 
read not only Ovid, but also Vergil, who ex- 
plicitly enumerates the gods of darkness in Aen., 
IV, 510-1: ‘Erebumque Chaosque tergeminam- 
que Hecaten.’ Again, in discussing the iden- 
tity of Milton’s dea triformis—a problem which, 
he says (p. 49), has caused ‘a good deal of con- 
fusion’ among editors of Milton !—Harding dis- 
covers that the epithet is used by Ovid, and that 
some Renaissance editions have a note explain- 
ing that Luna, Diana, and Proserpine are on oc- 


casion identified with Hecate. But is it not 
highly probable that notes on this mythological 
commonplace are also to be found in most of the 
editions of Vergil, Horace, Catullus, ‘Tibullus, 
Propertius, and Seneca? And what of the dis- 
cussions in the standard Renaissance handbooks 
of mythology, such as the work of Natalis Comes 
(which Harding mentions in another connec- 
tion) or Giraldi’s Historia de deis gentium? 
Furthermore, when on the basis of this identi- 
fication we are told (pp. 49 f.) that Milton rep- 
resented ‘the goddess of the moon as driving a 
team of dragons’ because Medea in Ovid’s nar- 
rative obtained her dragon-borne chariot soon 
after praying to Hecate (whom Ovid in this 
passage distinguishes from Luna), we naturally 
wonder why this is a more probable source than 
Seneca’s Medea, in which (lines 786 sqq.) Medea 
sees descending the swift chariot of Trivia, 
whom she explicitly identifies with Luna.? And, 
incidentally, how can one prove that commen- 
taries on Ovid were an ancillary source by cit- 
ing English notes on Ovid first published (ac- 
cording to Harding, p. 23) in 1632, i.e. three to 
seven years after Milton (according to Harding, 
p. 43) wrote the Latin elegy in which he first 
alluded to the Moon’s dragon-chariot ?° 
Harding’s exclusive concentration upon Mil- 
ton and Ovid likewise prevented him from 
properly exploiting Renaissance materials. 
Thus he records (pp. 80 f.), as a mysterious and 
unexplained fact, that ‘scholars [all of them ?] 
of the late [sic] Renaissance ... leaned .. . 
to the opinion that Ovid and the author of Gene- 
sis were describing two different floods.’ Surely 
he is obliged to tell us that the principal reason 
for this belief was that a number of scholars 
were so credulous as to accept as genuine the 
annals of ‘Berosus Babylonicus’ and the com- 
plementary De equivocis of ‘Xenophon,’ first 
published together with other forgeries at Ven- 
ice in 1489, although probably concocted by Jo- 
hannes Annius several years earlier. Harding’s 
silence on this point makes us suspect the accu- 
racy of his statement (p. 81) that Milton’s 
‘opinion is not on record,’ for we should sup- 
pose a priori that Milton could hardly have 
avoided expressing somewhere in his writings an 
opinion on a question fundamental to the his- 
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torical and Biblical studies in vogue among his 
contemporaries. 

We must also notice with regret lapses in 
logic. Harding asserts (p. 42) that ‘scholars 
have tended to forget . .. that, by the time of 
the Renaissance, many classical [Latin] words 
had either developed new shades of meaning or 
sometimes had changed in meaning altogether.’ 
This, to a very limited extent, is quite true, but 
our author proceeds to document his statement 
by quoting a Nineteenth-Century editor of Mil- 
ton who objected to the Latinity of Milton’s 
‘iuvenis [= Ganymede] ... miscet pocula plena 
Iovi’ on the grounds that ‘ ‘‘it was the crater, 
and not the pocula, in which the wine was 
mixed.’’’ In the first place, as anyone familiar 
with literary criticism will recognize, the objec- 
tion proves only the pettifogging pedantry of a 
half-learned scholar who did not see that the use 
of pocula is a pure and simple instance of 
metonymy. It is the wine which is mixed, not 
the cups. As well object that a man cannot 
drink a stirrup cup, because cups are made of 
hard materials which cannot be masticated! 
In the second place, as Harding himself points 
out (p. 43), the phrase pocula miscere is used by 
Ovid and Seneca, so that the Miltonie editor 
was signally mistaken when he objected to the 
use as non-classical, and therefore the question 
has nothing whatever to do with the peculiari- 
ties of Renaissance Latinity, which Harding is 
supposedly discussing. 

It is also astonishing to find that generaliza- 
tion about questions of classical mythology are 
freely made without (so far as appears from 
notes or bibliography) consultation of Roscher’s 
Ausfiihrliches Lexikon, which is, of course, the 
standard reference work, or even H. J. Rose’s 
excellent Handbook. Leicester Bradner’s ad- 
mirable Musae Anglicanae (New York, 1940) is 
indispensable to any discussion of the Latin 
poets of England, and would have reminded 
Harding of the distinct possibility that Milton’s 
‘devotion to Ovid led him to write a number of 
elegies more closely imitating the latter’s sub- 
ject matter than any of those he allowed to be 
printed.” 

These errors in method make the reader no- 
tice also some strange slips of the pen. Since a 


noun in the nominative case cannot in Latin 
modify another noun, the title of the Ovidian 
poems mentioned on page 40 should be given 
either as Heroides or Epistulae heroidum; in the 
title of Comes’ book Mythologiae is a genitive, 
so one must write (pp. 31, 32, 103) either 
Mythologia or Mythologiae libri; and the reader 
who is astonished to find (p. 46) Hyginus writ- 
ing marginal notes on Ovid in the style of a 
Renaissance commentator need not be alarmed: 
the quotation is from Jacobus Micyllus, the first 
editor of Hyginus; it occurs, not in the Fabulae, 
but as a note on’ the Astronomica, II, 4; and, 
since Micyllus knew that Lycaon was a man, 
not a neuter plurality, we may assume that he 
wrote, as in the editions at my disposal he ‘is 
reported as having written, ‘Lycaona ipsum,’ 
not ‘ipsa.’ 

It is with sincere regret that a reviewer finds 
himself constrained to comment upon, lest he 
seem by silence to endorse, such basie deficien- 
cies in scholarly method and execution in an 
otherwise well-written book which is undoubt- 
edly the product of a good deal of labour. In 
an introductory chapter (pp. 27-41) Harding 
has given us a weleome demonstration that Mil- 
ton as a student in public school was required 
to read Ovid extensively and to imitate him in 
verse composition ; and Miltonic. scholars should 
be grateful to him for having detected (pp. 35 
ff.) the false inference from ambiguity on which 
is based the belief, apparently hitherto unques- 
tioned, that Milton did not attend a grammar- 
school in his earlier years. Many of the paral- 
lels which Harding adduces between the phrase- 
ology of Milton and of Ovid are as convincing 
as any parallels can be in so treacherous a prob- 
lem as the determination of literary sources, and 
scholars interested in Milton, if not deterred by 
its more obvious shortcomings, will doubtless 
find the book quite valuable. 


NOTES 

1For a nice instance of a commentary as a source 
supplementing the text, see p. 76. 

2 It would be a natural assumption in reading Seneca’s 
drama that this is the dragon-borne chariot, of which the 
origin is not otherwise explained, used by Medea for her 
escape at the end of the play. In Euripides, of course, 
Medea’s chariot is described (lines 1321 f.) as the gift 
of the Sun, and this must be the reason why the Eng- 
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lish scholar, Osgood, whom Harding cites in his note, 
‘thought that the phrase Titaniacis .. . draconibus [in 
Ovid] meant ... dragons belonging to Titan (the sun).’ 
3If I were to hazard an off-hand guess as to the gene- 
sis of Milton’s ‘Cynthia checks her dragon yoke’ and 
similar references, I should suggest that the complete 
identification of Proserpina, Luna, and Heeate as the 
goddess who 
. regnare simul caeloque ereboque putatur: 
nune biiugas frenare boves, nune saeva sororum 
agmina vipereo superis immittere flagro 
in Fulgentius (Contra Symm., I, 360) might have asso- 
ciated itself in Milton’s mind with the chariot in which 
Medea, according to Ovid, Met., VII, 391, was borne 
aloft ‘vipereis . . . pennis.? In Milton’s day the ex- 
cellence of Fulgentius as a Christian was allowed to 
compensate for his deficiency as a poet, and he was 
widely read. 
4 Bradner, op. cit., p. 112. 
P. OLIVER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Studies on the History of Roman Sea-Power in 
Republican Times. By J. H. TuIe., iv, 456 
pp. (Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing 
Co., 1946). $10. 

This work is part of a general history of the 
Roman navy planned by the author. While a 
chapter on the corvus is included in the present 
volume, which is devoted to the Punic Wars and 
the conquest of the East, discussion of many 
other technical matters is deferred for later 
treatment. Recruitment is discussed, however, 
and the detailed story of the changes in the 
command organization will be found notably 
useful. 

Professor Thiel holds that naval service was 
regarded as a necessary evil by the Romans, 
hence the improvisatory methods and the re- 
liance upon soci navales and foreigners for 
manning the ships. The compellent reason for 
Rome’s rise as a naval power, the author be- 
lieves, was the fact that Italy was ‘made de- 
pendent on transmarine import of grain, so 
that by a blockade it could be brought to star- 
vation, unless it was able to brave such a block- 
ade by means of a powerful navy.’ (p. 22 

Students of the Punic Wars will note the au- 
thor’s insistence that no naval battle occurred 
off Lilybaeum in 218. Rome’s naval policy 
after Cannae is represented as an intelligent ap- 
plication of the principles of concentration and 


‘fleet in being.’ Professor Thiel, refuting Kalir- 
stedt, attaches considerable significance to the 


raiding tactics of the squadron under Otacilius. 
Among the decisive factors in the Second Punic 


War he emphasizes Scipio’s operations against 
New Carthage in 207 and the reconquest of Ta- 
rentum the same year. The battle off Clupea he 
considers the ‘greatest naval battle of the see- 
ond Punie War’, (p. 130), and an important 
factor in Scipio’s ultimate ability to cross to 


Africa unopposed. Rome’s failure to attempt 
interception of Hannibal on his return from 
Italy to Africa the author excuses as a symp- 
tom of the exhaustion so frequently manifested 
in naval warfare by both sides. 

The chapters on the Macedonian and Syrian 
wars, while not so replete with interesting inter- 
pretations, will be indispensable to the scholar, 
particularly in view of the constant emphasis 
upon the coordination, not always deliberate to 
be sure, between naval strategy and land op- 
erations. 

Professor Thiel has combined in this volume 
profound understanding of naval warfare with 
the finest classical scholarship. In view of the 
place of the published work in the larger plan, 
it would be unfair to cavil at the lack of per- 
spective which sometimes mars the work, which 
was completed despite the perils faced by the 
author during the Nazi occupation of his coun- 
try. The occasional slips in the use of Eng- 
lish idiom, and the rather numerous typograph- 
ical errors do not impair the usefulness of the 
volume. The documentation and the index are 
adequate, but the bibliography does not always 
include works referred to in the text or notes. 

CHARLES EDWARD SMITH 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


GERMAN AND ITALIAN PUBLICA- 
TIONS IN CLASSICS, 1940-1945 


(Continued from page 239) 


Der Gotterglaube im alten Aegypten. 
1941. 479 pp. 


KEES, HERMANN. 
Leipsic, Hinrichs. 


BL2441.K4 44-17688 
KLAMERT, OLAF. Das Boot auf dem Nil. Berlin, 
Deutscher Archiy-verlag. ¢1943. 64 pp. 
Kiima, Joser. Untersuchungen zum altbabylonischen 


113 pp. 


Erbrecht. Prague, Orientalisches institut. 1940. 
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(Orientalisches Institut in Prag. Orientdélni fstav v 
Praze. Monographien des Archiv orientélni; Untersuch- 
ungen, Texte und Uberstezungen, Bd. VIII). 
42-30695 

KLINGMULLER, Ernst. Agypten. Berlin, Junker. 1944. 
97 pp. (Kleine Auslandskunde, Bd. 20). 

Krue, Hans JoaAcuim. Gétterthrone im Urwald, auf 
der Spuren altindo-malaiischer kultur. Berlin, Keil. 
1943. 199 pp. 


LANGE, Ber- 


Agypten, Landschaft und Kunst. 


_ lin, Deutscher Kunstverlag. ¢1943. 67 pp. 
MeEssINA, ANNA. Cronache del Nilo. Rome, Edizioni 
italiane. 1940. 244 pp. 
PopALirI, Guipo. De republica Hebraeorum. Osimo, 
I. Barulli & figlio. 1941. 186 pp. 


DS135.18P6 44—-52804 
ScHARFF, ALEXANDER, Die Friihkulturen Agyptens und 


Mesopotamiens. Leipsic, Hinrichs. 1941. 58 pp. (Der 
Alte Orient. 41. Bd.). 
DS42.A4 Bd. 41 44-39946 


UNGNAD, ARTHUR. Die Venustafeln und das neunte 
Jahr Samsuilunas (1741 v. Chr.). Leipsic, Harrassowitz. 
1940. 25 pp. (Mitteilungen der Altorientalischen Gesell- 
schaft. XIII. Bd., Hft. 3). 
PJ.A6 Bd. 13, Hft. 3 43-15435 


MIDDLE AGES 


ARTELT, WALTER. Die iiltesten Nachrichten iiber die 
Sektion menschlicher Leichen im mittelalterlichen Abend- 
land. Berlin, Ebering. 1940. 25 pp. (Abhandlungen 
zur Geschichte der Medizin und der Naturwissenschaften, 
Hft. 24). 
QM11.A7 

BARBIERI, GINO. 
italiana per 1’eti medievale e moderna. 


41-19097 


Note e documenti de storia economica 
Milan, A. Giuffre. 


1940, 135 pp. 
HC304.B3 4450032 
BARTHOLOMAEUS, of Bologna, 13th cent. Die Quaes- 


tiones disputatae de fide. Miinster, Aschendorff. 1940. 
199 pp. (Beitriige zur Geschichte der Philosophie und 
Theologie des Mittelalters, Bd. xxiv, Hft. 4). 
B720.B4 Bd. 24, Hft. 4 ¢ 


41-27582 


UNIversirA. Storia della Universita di 
Bologna. Bologna, Zanichelli. 1940. 2 vols. 


LF3273.A4 41—-18891 

Borcuert, Ernst. Der Einfluss des Nominalismus auf 
die Christologie der Spiitscholastik. Miinster, Aschen- 
dorff. 1940. 153, 44 pp. (Beitriige zur Geschichte der 


Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, Bd. xxxv, 


Hft. 4/5). 

B720.B4 Bd. 35, Hft. 4/5 41-22508 
CERULLI, Enrico. II libro etiopico dei miracoli di 

Maria e le sue fonti nelle letterature del medio evo 

Latino. Rome, G. Bardi. 1943. 570 pp. (Universita 


di Roma, studi orientali pubblicati a cura della scuola 
orientale, vol. I). 


C1no Da Pistola. ‘Le Quaestiones’, e i ‘consilia’. Mi- 
lan, Societa editrice ‘Vita e pensiero’. 1942. 147 pp. 
(Orbis Romanus, Biblioteca di testi medievali, XIII). 

FLORENCE. ARTE DEI RIGATTIERI E LINAIOLI. Statuti 
dell’Arte dei rigattieri e linaioli di Firenze (1296-1340). 
Florence, F. Le Monnier. 1940. 265 pp. (Fonti e studi 
sulle corporazioni artigiane del medio evo. Fonti. IT). 

FLORENCE. ARTE DELLA LANA. Statuto dell’Arte della 
lana di Firenze (1317-1319). Florence, F. Le Monnier. 
1940. 242 pp. (Fonti e studi sulle corporazioni artigiane 
del medio evo. Fonti. I). 
HD6471.W4F5 

FORNASERI, GIUSEPPE. 
Naples, R. Ricciardi. 1942. 
D133.F6 


42-29356 

La Santa romana repubblica. 
378 pp. 

45-26180 

FRUGONI, ARSENIO. Papato impero e regni occidentali 
(dal periodo carolingio a Innocenzo IIT). Florence, San- 
soni. 1940. 92 pp. (Studi di lettere, storia e filosofia 
pubblicati dalla R. Seuola normale superiore di Pisa, 
XIX). 
BX1175.F7 

GorTz, WALTER. Italien im Mittelalter. 
Koehler. ¢1942. Vol. 1. 

GRABMANN, MARTIN. Die Sophismataliteratur des 12. 
und 13. Jahrhunderts. Miinster, Aschendorff. 1940. 98 
pp. (Beitriige zur Geschichte der Philosophie und The- 
ologie des Mittelalters; Texte und Untersuchungen. Bd. 
XXXVI, Hft. 1). 
B720.B4 Bd. 36, Hft. 1 

Hrorsvit, of Gandersheim. Dramen. Leipsic, Reelam. 


4449615 
Leipsic, 


41-23860 


1942. 148 pp. (Reclams Universal-Bibliothek, 7524, 

7525). 

PA8340.A46 1942 45-32578 
HuizineA, JoHAN. Autunno del medio evo. Florence, 


Sansoni. 1944. 497 pp. (Biblioteca storica Sansoni, 


nuova ser. vol. IT). 

IMPELLIZZERI, SALVATORE. Il Digenis Akritas, |’epopea 
di Bisanzio. Florence, Sansoni. 1940. 189 pp. (Studi 
di lettere, storia e filosofia, pub. dalla R. Scuola normale 
superiore di Pisa, XVIII). 

INGUANEZ, Mauro. I necrologi cassinesi. Rome, Tipo- 
grafia del senato. 1941. 1 vol. (Fonti per la storia 
d’Italia Neerologi, secoli XII—XV, no. 83). 

Krieger, E. W. Der Britenspiegel, Geschichtschronolo- 
gie englischer Willkiir von 410 bis 1914. Berlin, Deutscher 
Rechtsverlag. 1942. 212 pp. 

LANGE, Kurt. Miinzkunst des Mittelalters. 
Dieterich. ¢1942. 94 pp. 

MITTEIS, HEINRICH. Der Staat des hohen Mittelalters. 
2., durehgesehene Aufl. Weimar, Bohlau. 1944. 528 pp. 
Dante e la cultura medievale. Bari, 

1942. 334 pp. (Bibl. di cultura 


Leipsic, 


NARDI, BRUNO. 
G. Laterza & figli. 
moderna, n. 368). 

PASQUALI, GIORGIO. 
‘La Nuova Italia’. 1941. 
XIX). 


Medio evo bizantino. Florence, 
36 pp. (Quaderni di critica, 
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SALVATORELLI, LUIGI. 
XI alla meta del secolo XIV. 
1940. 948 pp. 

DG501.825 42-3935 

ScHEFFEL, JOSEPH VIKTOR VON. Ekkehard, eine Ge- 
schichte aus dem zehnten Jahrhundert. Leipsic, Reclam. 
1944, 2vols. (Reclams Universal-Bibliothek, 5901-5906). 
PT2462.E3 1944 45-20108 

SEVERUS, EMMANUEL VON. Lupus von Ferriéres, Gestalt 
und Werk eines Vermittlers antiken Geistesgutes an das 
Mittelalter im 9. Jahrhundert. Miinster, Aschendorff. 
1940. 194 pp. (Beitrige zur Geschichte des alten 
Ménchtums und des Benediktinerordens. Hft. 21). 
BX2410.B4 Hft. 21 41-16262 

SOMMARUGA, ANGELO. Milan, A. 
Mondadori. 1941. 

STEFANO, ANTONINO DE. 
1941. 218 pp. 


L’Italia comunale, dal secolo 
Milan, A. Mondadori. 


Cronaca bizantina. 
226 pp. 

Civilt&é medievale. 2 ed. 
Palermo, Ciuni. (Studi di storia, arte 
e tradizioni, 1). 

CB351.868 1941 45-47211 

TANNERY, PAUL. Quadrivium de Georges Pachymere. 
Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 1940. 
456 pp. (Studi e testi. 94). 

TOSCHI, PAOLO. 
Florence, Sansoni. 1940. 169 pp. 
XVII). 

VOLPE, GALVANO DELLA. 
patristica e medievale. 
202 pp. 

BR163.V6 44-15012 

WINTER, EpuArD. Byzanz und Rom im Kampf um die 
Ukraine, 955-1939. Leipsic, Harrassowitz. 1942. 227 pp. 


Dal dramma liturgico alla rappresen- 
tazione sacra. ( Bib- 
lioteca del Leonardo. 
Le morale religiosa nell’eta 
194—? 


Messina, V. Ferrara. 


RENAISSANCE AND MODERN 


Verteidigung des Humanismus. 
(Schriften fiir die geistige Uber- 


BoTral, GIUSEPPE. 
Kiipper. 1942. 68 pp. 
lieferung. 3. Schrift). 

BRANDI, Karu. Vier Gestalten aus der italienischen 
Renaissance. Munich, Bruckmann. ¢1943. 135 pp. 


BURCKHARDT, JAKOB CHRISTOPH. Die Kultur der 
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